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What Shall We Give? 


| dag before Christmas, sometimes even before Thanksgiving, th rll gla 
shops are full of all the beautiful, delightful books and games ani To: 
toys that we should like Santa Claus to bring us. In the cities the stree rll ma 
are decorated with Santa and his reindeer, with huge Christmas bel = 
and garlands of evergreen. For some time, men have been busy in ow Of « 
forests, cutting down small pines and firs for Christmas trees. Schook§ And fi 
churches, and Sunday schools are busy, preparing programs to celebut] J’ | 
the birthday of the Christ Child. Soon mothers will be making prepin. And th 
tions to give their families all the good foods they especially like fo : 
Christmas dinner. Anc 
All this preparation for Christmas brings up the question: Whi [ll kn 
shall we give our mothers and fathers, sisters and brothers? Some of s Is re 
will want to remember our grandparents or a favorite aunt, unde, « 
( 


cousin. And most of us have a special friend that we shall want ws 
remember. 
Perhaps you are thinking, “Gracious, that looks like a pretty loo 
list, and I have only a little money.”’ But let us go now to the story ¢ 
the first Christmas: On that night so long ago when the angels came 
the shepherds on the hillside, they did not come with arms laden wit 
money and jewels and rare fruits to delight the people of that tim. 
They brought glad tidings. When God gave His first Christmas gift 
mankind, He did not make it a gift of clothing and houses and land 
even though many of the people were hungry and cold. He gave agit 
of love, His son, Jesus Christ, who brought a loving way of life tod 
people. ‘ 
You, too, can give a gift of love this Christmas. Whether your g 
is large or small, whether it is one you make yourself or one that 
buy, you can give your love with it. If you make your gift, as you 
on it let your mind and heart be filled with love for the person who! 
to receive it. If you buy it, think lovingly of the one for whom you buy! 
If you can give no other gift at all, you can still give your love to 
dear ones and help to make their Christmas a happy, joyous one. 
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4 H, Christmas time is giving 
time, 
A day for us to give, 

In mem’ry of the Christ Child 
Who came on earth to live. 
$0 let me give on Christmas day 

And give through all the year 
Such little gifts as I can give 
To bring to some good cheer. 
I'll give a smile to all I meet 
And give my love away; 
ving, te I'll gladly give a helping hand 
ames wi To someone every day; 
me I'll make a present of a word 
sy in Of cheer to someone sad; 
. Schoo And find some little gift of joy 
celebut] To make each day quite glad. 
ns And then at night when day is done 
And I go fast asleep, 
a: Whit Pll know that all I gave away 
meds! Is really mine to keep! 
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WILEY clasped her hands be- 
neath her desk and pressed her fingers to- 
gether so tight that her knuckles stood out hard 
and white. Miss Minever, the pretty, blue-eyed 
sixth-grade teacher, was walking up and down 
the aisles slowly, looking thoughtfully from one 
pupil to another. “Of course, we can’t all have 
leading roles in the pageant,” she was explain- 
ing kindly, “but we must remember that even the 
tiniest cog in a piece of machinery is important. 
Without our angel chorus and our property men 
and our prompters the show couldn't possibly go 
on. 

It was three weeks before Christmas. Big 
feathery white snowflakes were beginning to sift 


Miracle for 


Elizabeth 


By Myrtle Vorst Sheppard 


down past the classroom windows, and ordinarily 
the boys and girls of Miss Minever’s class would 
have been too excited over the season's first snow. 
fall to keep their minds on anything else. But 
now only a few were paying any attention at all 
to the-snow. For the most part, one student after 
another was holding his breath, hoping that he 
would be chosen for one of the leading roles in 
the Christmas pageant in spite of what Mis 
Minever had just said. 

Only solemn-faced, dark-eyed Elizabeth Wiley 
hoped differently. ‘Please, God, please!” she 
prayed to herself, “let me be put in charge of 
props. I don’t even want to bk 
in the angel chorus. I'm sick 
with fright the minute I set foot 
on stage.” 

Miss Minever was coming 
down her aisle now, and the 
fear inside Elizabeth wa 
growing bigger and_ bigger 
; “Please, Miss Minever,” she 
f wanted to say.-‘“You remember 

| ll the awful mess I made of my 
part in the fifth-grade Easte 
lg _ play, don’t you? Let me stay be 
“4"€hind the scenes this time, wont 

you? I'll go any place to find 
the properties you need. I'll work harder than 
anyone you've ever had before!” 


The Wise Men and the shepherds had been 


selected, and Miss Minever was eying the clas 


critically, trying to select a boy to play the pat 
of Joseph. In just a few minutes she would be 
gin on the girls for the angel chorus. 

“My voice will stick in my throat, and Ill 
croak like a frog and ruin everything,” Elizabeth 
told herself. “O dear God, please don’t let he 
choose 

“Margaret Cameron,’ Miss Minever was sa 
ing, “will you please stand up? Now, Agnes 
Schilling and Martha Ryan.” She nodded ap 
provingly. “Yes, you're all the right height. Wil 
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‘I certain grace of movement that 


you and your mothers begin planning your white 
robes and silver wings, please?” She paused and 
put her forefinger to her cheek thoughtfully. 
"Now, let me see,” she said. “I need just three 
more. 

The eyes of a half dozen girls turned toward 
her hopefully. “We can’t use all of you, you 
know,” she smiled kindly, ‘but, of course, I 
shall have to pick Mary from those of you who 
are left.” 

Elizabeth bowed her head and bit her lower 
lip, still pressing her hands together tightly. She 


.J was still repeating the prayer in her heart. 


“] shall want a tall girl for the part of Mary,” 
Miss Minever was saying. ‘Most pictures show 
her as rather tall and slender.” She paused beside 
Blizabeth’s desk and looked down at her. “Stand 
up, will you please, Elizabeth?” she said. “And 
Connie Bowers and Joan Fitzgerald.” 

Elizabeth took her place nervously beside Con- 
nie and Joan. She was trembling and cold. “I— 
I'll just have to tell her I can’t possibly do it,” 
she thought miserably. “I'd be too afraid to sing 
a single note.” A little shudder ran over her as 
she remembered the Easter play in which she had 
been such a “flop.” “I never 
want to step-out on a stage 
again as long as I live!” she 
told herself. 

Miss Minever was looking at 
the three girls soberly. She nar- 
towed her eyes, then shook her 
head. “No, Elizabeth,” she 
said; “I’m sorry, but you’re just 
too tall for an angel. We'll 
have to find something else for 
you to do.” 


Elizabeth’s heart leaped with 
joy at her words, and she took 
her seat again quickly. She 
could breathe easier now. In 
just another moment all the 
angels would be chosen, and 
only the part of Mary would 
femain to be filled. Sharon 
Mumford was almost sure to 
be chosen for this role. She was 
by far the prettiest girl in the 
toom, tall and slender, with a 


none of the other girls in the 
class possessd. Elizabeth was al- 
most sure that Miss Minever 
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had been holding Sharon back for the lead. She 
was the one the class would have chosen if it 
had been left to a vote, so her selection would 
neither surprise nor offend anyone. 

Elizabeth looked across the aisle at Sharon 
and smiled. She had been tied in such knots for 
the past half hour that the smile felt unnatural 
on her face. “But it’s, oh, so good just to be able 
to relax and smile again!’ she told herself. 

“Well,” Miss Minever said a few minutes 
later, “that finishes the angels. Now for Mary. 
Let me see. Sharon and Sally go to the front of 
the room, please, and Elizabeth.” 

“I?” Elizabeth’s one little word hung like an 
icicle upon the warm classroom air. Then the 
sound of it melted away as suddenly as an icicle 
might have melted. 

“Yes, you,” Miss Minever said thoughtfully. 
“Take your places quickly. Now, kneel, girls,” 
she requested. “And bow your heads slightly.” 

Tears trembled on Elizabeth’s lashes as she 
followed the teacher’s instructions, and her 
folded hands shook visibly. ‘Please let it be 
Sharon or Sally!” she prayed. “Oh, please, 
please!” She closed her eyes, and when she 


. The angel chorus sounded sweet and clear. 
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opened them again a roar of 
applause shook the classroom 
as Miss Minever made her an- 
nouncement. 

Elizabeth would remember 
Miss Minever’s words with a 
grateful heart as long as she 


lived, she felt sure. For it 
meant that she could breathe 
again, could laugh again, could 
be her natural self again. 
Sharon Mumford was to be 
Mary! 


“Oh, I’m so glad to be in 
props!” Elizabeth told Miss 
Minever that afternoon after 
school, as they walked home 
together through the snow. “‘T’ll 
work so hard, you'll be. sur- 
prised. Now, let’s see, we're to 
get a wooden manger and straw 
and crooks for the shepherds 
and 

“And most important of all, 
the Christ Child,’ Miss Minever 
reminded. “Try to find a doll 
that will really be suitable for 
the baby Jesus.” 


“Tll do my best!” Elizabeth 
promised. “Some of my little 
cousins have dolls I might be 
able to borrow. I'll get to work 
on it right away!” ; 

She was humming softly 
when she left Miss Minever at 
her gate. It would be fun to 
walk across town in the snow 
to Aunt Carrie’s to see if she 
could borrow a doll. Little 
Jeannie or Sue might have one 
that would be just the thing. 
Elizabeth had seen dozens of 
dolls at their house, but, of 
late, she had not been paying 
too much attention to dolls. She 
was growing up, she guessed. 
Dolls just did not hold the 
fascination for her they once 
did. But that was to be ex- 
pected, she supposed, with so 
many things of so much more 
importance on her mind—props 


for the pageant, for instance. 

“I thought it would be easy 
to find the right kind of doll,” 
she reported to Miss Minever 
the week before the program, 
“but it isn’t. I’ve looked and 
looked. I’ve found lots of cute 
dolls, but none at all that look 
like I think the one for the 
Christ Child should look. I’ve 
made a complete round of our 
relatives and friends, and I 
haven't found one yet that 
seems suitable at all.” 

“Keep trying,” Miss Minever 
said encouragingly. “But I 
should like to have it for prac- 
tice tomorrow, if possible.” 

“Tomorrow, for practice!” 
Elizabeth told herself over and 
over all through the day. ‘That 
means I'll have to find it to- 
night. Oh, dear!” 


She was still turning the prob- 
lem over in her mind as she 
started home that afternoon. 
Miss Minever had to stay for a 
teachers’ meeting, so she was 
walking alone. “I wish I could 
get one that looks exactly like 
the Christ Child in our crib at 
church,” she thought. “By the 
way, I wonder if the crib has 
been set up in the church yet. 
I'd like to take a real close look 
at the figure of the baby Jesus if 
he has.” She turned down the 
block toward the church. “T'll 
just slip in the back way for a 
little peek at the manger 
scene,” she told herself. ‘That 
is, if the door is unlocked.” 

She walked faster, and her 
heart did a little somersault of 
joy when she turned the knob 
on the heavy oak door, and it 
yielded to her touch. There 
were lights in the church, and 
she crossed before the pulpit 
to a spot where the beautiful, 
almost life-sized scene of the 
Nativity always stood. A dozen 


or more evergreen trees were 


grouped around the  tustic 
brown stable, and behind the 
evergreens the pastor and his 
wife, Mr. and Mrs. Reeves 
were working quietly, stringing 
bright-colored lights through 
the branches. 

“Oh, good afternoon!” Elizg. 
beth said, surprised. “I jus 
wanted to take a look at the 
crib. I’m in charge of the props 
for our sixth-grade pageant 
and I thought a peek at the 
church crib might help.” 

“Go right ahead!” Mr. Reeves 
said pleasantly. “Look as much 
as you like. If there is anything 
we can do to help with the 
pageant, just let us know.” 


. For a long time Elizabeth 
looked at the reproduction of 
the stable of Bethlehem. “Its 
beautiful, simply beautiful!’ 
she said at last. ‘The figure of 
the baby Jesus looks like a real 
baby.” There was a_ sinking 
feeling in her heart as sh 
spoke. Now that she had seen 
this beautiful figure of the 
Christ Child she would never, 
never in the world be able to 
find a doll that would be satis 
factory for thé pageant. 
“Yes, isn’t it lovely?” Ms. 
Reeves smiled. “It’s new, you 
know. We just unpacked it’ 
She nodded toward the litter of 
cardboard boxes and excelsiot 
and paper on the church floo. 
“New?” Elizabeth asked. 
“But it looks exactly like the 
one we've always had.” 
“Yes,” Mrs. Reeves said, 
“except for the chip above the 
right ear that we've hidden fo 
so many Christmases by heap 
ing the straw high on thi 
side.” She turned toward ont 
of the boxes. “I almost hate © 
discard the old one, though, 
she said. “We've all become # 
tached to it through the yeats. 
(Please turn to page 22) » 
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By Olive Rambo Cook 


Part One 


O ANN and Kenneth Brice were hurrying 

along the old familiar road that bordered 
Blue Lake, carrying their lunch boxes and new 
school supplies. It was the first day of school at 
Coon Holler, the little one-room country school 
in north Missouri that had been built over fifty 
years ago. For many years it had been closed 
because only a few children had lived in the 
district, but last year it was reopened when the 
Tuckers moved in with a family of ten children, 
several of them school age. 

“It doesn’t seem like the first day of school,” 
Kenneth said thoughtfully. “I guess it’s because 
we've been going to Coon Holler so much this 
summer for orchestra practice. Anyway, going 
to Coon Holler never has seemed exactly like 
going to school.” 

“I have a first-day-of-school feeling.” Jo Ann 
glanced down at her new blue dress and 
smoothed her red curls. “It’s a kind of lone- 
some feeling, too, Kenny. Callie, Bill, Vlasta, 
and I will be in the eighth grade, our last year 
"| at Coon Holler. Texas has already gone on to 
-] high school at Spring Valley, and next year 
we'll have to go. Kenny, I just plain don’t want 
to leave Coon Holler.” 
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The house © 


Kenneth was a year younger, but he seemed 
older and more serious than Jo Ann. This sum- 
mer he had grown until he was taller than his 
sister; his round face was a little more slender; 
his blue eyes were quicker to fill with laughter. 
Now he turned to Jo Ann and smiled at her 
worries. 

“Well, you can’t stay in the eighth grade all 
your life just because you like Coon Holler. 
You know you have to go on to school. Spring 
Valley is a good town. You can go in with Cal- 
lie and Bill and Vlasta and come home every 
night, or else you can ride in with Dad when he 
goes to work. Why get all stirred up about 
something that won’t happen for a whole year? 
Remember how upset you were because we had 
to leave Central, in the city, and come to Coon 
Holler. And think of all the fun we've had and 
the friends we've made and the things we've 
learned.” 

Jo Ann did think of last year. She remem- 
bered with shame the hot resentment she had 
felt at having to go to the old school called 
Coon Holler. She remembered her dislike of 
everything and everybody. 


“Hey,” Kenneth interrupted, “there’re Bill 
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and Tressie waiting for us.” 
He let out a shrill whistle and 
waved. Tressie waved and then 
came running down the road 
to meet them, her face shining 
with happiness: and her yellow 
braids flying. 

“Oh, Jo Ann, aren’t you glad 
school is starting? Look! We 
both have new blue dresses. I 
have new shoes, too.” 

“Well, aren’t you dressed 
up,” Jo Ann said admiringly. 

Tressie slipped her little 
hand lovingly into Jo Ann’s. 
“And I'll be in second grade. 
Penny, too. And Missie Tucker 
is starting today, even if she is 
only five and a half. Penny says 
Missie can read ’most as good 
as she can. And Missie can play 
the triangle and be in the 
orchestra. Oh, I just love Coon 
Holler, don’t you?” 


“I surely do.” Jo Ann held 
Tressie’s little hand tight. 

They joined Bill, crossed the 
highway, and walked along 
the meadow path that was their 
short cut to Coon Holler. Far 
ahead, they could see John and 
Tom, the Willicks twins, and 
their brother Daniel. On be- 
yond, the little white school 


There was much noise and 


talking. 


building stood steadfast against 
the blue September sky, the 
flag waving bright and clean 
above it. 


Plumes of goldenrod and 
purple asters painted the mead- 
ow with gay colors. Quickly, 
Jo Ann picked a handful. They 
would look pretty on the read- 
ing table in the library corner. 

Mrs. Stevens was already 
there; her desk was piled high 
with new books. Vlasta and 
Josef were already there, and 
the Tuckers came running 
as Mrs. Stevens rang the bell. 


Jo Ann settled back in her 
old seat across from Callie. A 
few feet away Vlasta sat with 
her brother Josef. It seemed 
as if nothing had changed. 

“I see you have all taken 
your old seats. If you should 
like to change, you may.” But 
no one wanted to change. 
“We'll miss Texas this year, 
but we still have sixteen pupils, 
for Missie has come to take 
her brother's place.” Mrs. 


Stevens smiled at the new 
pupil, who looked like all the 
other Tuckers with her curly 
black hair and dark eyes and 
rosy cheeks. 


For a moment Mrs, Stevens 
stood by her desk, and a fap. 
away look came into her bly 
eyes, and the smile slowly lef 
her face. Jo Ann felt the sam 
lonely feeling of the mornin 
sweep over her. Something wa 
troubling Mrs. Stevens. Sh 
was too quiet and thoughtful 
She was not the Mrs. Steven 
they all knew and loved, brim. 
ming with energy and laughter 
and full of plans for Coo 
Holler. For a moment sh 
hesitated, and Jo Ann thought 
she was going to tell them 
what was on her mind; but she 
gave a little sigh and 
giving out the books. 


Jo Ann looked questioningly 
across at Callie, and Call 
frowned. She, too, was puzzled 
Surely, if anything was wrong 
at Coon Holler, Mrs. Stevens 
would tell them, for they wer 
just like a family. : 


Jo Ann looked around the 
room. There were the Tucker 
—Montie, Minnie, Georgia 
Bama, Penny, and Missie= 
friendly, happy family. They 
had lived all over the United 
States, but had finally settled 
on a farm near Coon Holler. 

And the Willicks children. 
Jo Ann looked at Bill and 
Daniel and the twins, and her 
face flushed as she remembered 
how scornful she had _ bee 
about the “‘hillbillies” when 
she first saw them. They wete 
shy and silent, with closely 
clipped light hair and pale ey 
in dark, tanned faces. But the 
Willicks boys knew everything 


about this country, the out 


doors with its flowers and wild 
life. And they adored their lit 
tle sister Tressie. 

And the Prohaskas. Last fall 
they had come all the wa 
from Czechoslovakia to live 
with their uncle and aunt, the 
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Pbought last year, 


Kolars: Josef, thin and afraid, 
trusting only his sister. Vlasta, 
kind and grateful, trying so 
hard to understand the new 
ways and language. Now they 
were happy and carefree. Josef 
wrote tunes to show his love 
for America and Coon Holler. 

Jo Ann looked at the cov- 
ered-bridge painting they had 
and she 
thought of Mr. P.S., the travel- 
ing artist who had painted it 
and who had helped remodel 
the rock house by Blue Lake. 
He, too, was part of Coon Hol- 
le. And Grandpa Willicks, 
who had helped build this very 
room over fifty years ago and 
had gone to school in the first 
Coon Holler, a log cabin, was 
part of the family. And so were 
all the other hundreds who 
had gone to school on this lit- 
tle square of ground. Could 
Mrs. Stevens be worrying about 
Coon Holler ? 

Jo Ann gave a long sigh; the 
question was still unanswered. 
It was not until after recess that 
Mrs. Stevens told them to put 
away their books, that she had 
something to tell them. 

She stood quietly for a 
minute, looking into their 
faces, as if trying to find the 
tight words to use. 


Morning Prayer 


By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, help me 
Do right today; 
Help me play fair 


In every way. 
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“Our board met Saturday 
with the county superintendent, 
the consolidated-school board, 
the teacher at Jacksnipe. and 
me. We were asked to say noth- 
ing of their plans until today.” 
Mrs. Stevens took a long breath 
and moistened her lips. 

“They have decided to close 
Jacksnipe and Coon Holler. 
The pupils of both schools will 
go by bus to the new consoli- 
dated school at Spring Valley.” 

Close Coon Holler! Go to 
Spring Valley! Everyone was 
shocked speechless. Far away 
sounded the lonely cry of a 
mourning dove. A bee buzzed 
angrily against.the window. 

Jo Ann fought to keep back 
the tears. “Do we have to go 
right away—tomorrow 

“No.” Mrs. Stevens smiled a 
little. “Not until the first of 
the year. The new building 
isn’t quite finished. So we have 
four more months here in 
Coon Holler.” 

“Will you still be our teach- 
er?” Vlasta asked anxiously. 

“I’m sorry, Vlasta; I won't 
be. Each grade has its own 
room and teacher, except for 
music and physical education.” 

“You mean Josef and I 
won't be together—different 
rooms even? And the new 
teacher, she maybe not under- 
stand?” Vlasta cried out, and 
Josef moved closer to his sister 
in sudden fright. 

“Whoever it is will under- 
stand and love you just as we 
do,”’ Mrs. Stevens said reassur- 
ingly. 

“And we'll all be there, too,” 
Callie said comfortingly. “If 
you need help, you ask us.” 

“Anyway, we can still have 
our Coon Holler orchestra and 
practice here every week. It 
won't be so bad,” Kenneth said. 

“That is the part I have 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Father, bless all 
Girls and boys 

And fill their hearts 
With Christmas joys. 


dreaded telling you,” Mrs. 
Stevens said slowly. “Coon 
Holler is to be sold to the 
highest bidder. It will be torn 
down or moved away.” 

“But, Mrs. Stevens—they 
can’t do that!” Bill Willicks 
was on his feet, his face pale 
and drawn. “There’s always 
been a Coon Holler—ever since 
the first settlers came. It’s not 
right to move it away or tear it 
down. It’s more than just a 
school building; it’s a part of 
us, all of us—Grandpappy and 
Dad and Mr. Brice—everybody 
that ever went to it.” His 
shoulders shook, and he. sat 
down and leaned his head in 
his hands. Tressie slipped over 
and put her arms around him. 

Jo Ann felt as if she could 
not bear it, and tears began 
running down her face. Bama 
sobbed out loud, and everyone 
in the room was wiping his 
eyes and blowing his nose— 
even Mrs. Stevens. 

Sell Coon Holler to the high- 
est bidder! Tear it down! The 
words kept ringing in Jo Ann’s 
ears. Suddenly she wiped her 
eyes and jumped -to her feet. 
“If Coon Holler has to be sold, 
why can’t we buy it? We can 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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By Jane Keith 


Ses TILTON whistled gaily as he walked 
along the snowy road. He was so happy he 
felt that his feet were hardly touching the 
ground. For this would be his first Christmas in 
a real home. Of course, everyone at the orphan- 
age had been wonderful to him; but it was not 
like having a mother and dad of your own. 
And the Tiltons lived on a farm, too! It was 
exactly what Bud had always wanted. 

He already had his presents for Mr. and Mrs. 
Tilton—bought with money he had earned him- 
‘self—and last night, the three of them had 
decorated their tree. Bud felt like doing a dance 
step in the drifts as he remembered how Mother 
had put her arm around his shoulder and said, 

“Having you here, Bud, makes this the best 
Christmas ever.” 

It just had to be a wonderful Christmas. Be- 
sides all the fun at home, there was to be a 
big Christmas party at the church tomorrow 
night. That would be Christmas Eve. Bud was 
in on most of the plans for the party because 
‘Mrs. Tilton was in charge of it, and he knew 
it was going to be really special. 

- Mother had been baking cookies all day for 


the party and for their own Christmas, and Bud . 


had volunteered to take some to old Mr. Christ- 
off, who lived all by himself onthe farm next 
to the Tiltons. 

Bud liked Mr. Christoff. He was a big, jolly 
man with a shock of white hair that seemed to 
stand on end most of the time. He had come to 
his western Kansas farm from Bohemia many 
years ago, and often, he told Bud stories about 
the early days on the prairie or about his home 
in the old country. Sometimes his English was a 
little strange, but Bud never minded that. 


Just as Bud reached Mr. Christoff’s gate, : 
cottontail sprang up almost under his feet and 
bounced off across the snowy flelds. He stoppei 
to watch it out of sight, and was taken by sur 
prise when Mr. Christoff’s booming laugh 
sounded behind him. 

“The bunny go like a streak, eh?” the olf 
man exclaimed in his deep voice. 

“It sure does,” Bud agreed, turning around 
“I guess——” He stopped short when he sav 
what Mr. Christoff was carrying. It was a littl 
Christmas tree, one of the most perfect ont 
Bud had ever seen. “Say,” he cried in admin. 
tion, “that sure is a fine tree!” 

“Thank you. Is nice. I cut it myself down by 
creek. I thought maybe you come today since 
no school. Maybe you help me fix, eh?” 

“Sure, that would be swell,’ Bud answered 
enthusiastically as they started toward the hous. 

Mr. Christoff walked along in silence for: 
moment, and when he spoke again, his voice wa 
sad. “I try to make Christmas, but it is han 
with the children all married and gone. The 
live so far. I have no one this Christmas—except 
you. 

Listening, Bud was suddenly sober. Why, Mt 
Christoff was lonely, and he had never known: 
“You have Mom,” Bud said warmly, holding up 
the sack of cookies he carried. ‘Look, she sett 
you some cookies.” 

“How kind,” Mr. Christoff exclaimed; and 
seeing Bud’s unhappy face, he immediatel 
smiled. “Your mother is a fine woman, and, 0 
course, I have lots of friends. Come,” he welt 
on quickly, as he threw the door open, “we fix 
our little tree and have some fun.” 

Mr. Christoff laughed and. joked as he and 
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Bud set up the tree and decorated it with the 
old-fashioned ornaments made of hand-blown 
lass that had come all the way from Europe. 
And after the two of them had eaten some of 
Mrs. Tilton’s cookies and had drunk big cups of 
hot chocolate, the old man waved Bud on his 
way home with a broad smile. But Bud was not 
fooled. He was still certain that Mr. Christoff, 
who always seemed so jolly, was really lonely— 
lonely just as he himself had been in the orphan- 


age. 
"Bud walked home very slowly, dragging his 
feet through the soft, powdery snow. His Christ- 
mas could not be so much fun now unless he 
could do something to help Mr. Christoff. He 
knew the old man had very few friends. It was 
not that people did not like him; it was just that 
they had never gotten to know him. Everyone 
thought he liked to be alone, like a hermit, so 
they did not bother him. And he was not the 
kind of person who could go out and make 


Santa was having a wonderful time. 


friends easily. He was really a little shy, Bud 
thought. 

What could Bud do? He could ask Mr. Christ- 
off to the Christmas party. But he probably 
would not come, and if he did, he would more 
than likely sit in a corner where no one would 
get a chance to meet him. 

Of course, Bud already had a present for Mr. 
Christoff, and he was sure Mother would invite 
him to Christmas dinner if he asked her to; but 
that would not keep his old friend from being 
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_idea that he had choked on his pie. “I’ny all 


lonely after Christmas was over. Try as he 
would, though, Bud could think of no better 
lan. 
. He was still thinking of the problem as he 
ate his apple pie at supper that night, and was 
only half-listening to Mother and Dad as they 
discussed the Christmas party. 

“Everything’s ready now except one of the 
most important things,” Mother said with a rue- 
ful laugh. “Mr. Manning called me this morn- 
ing to tell me he had to leave town this evening, 
so now I don’t have a Santa Claus!” 

“That's a pity,” Dad said, shaking his head. 
‘He would have been perfect in the part, and it 
is hard to find someone who can do it well.” 

“It certainly is. And besides, I wanted so 
much to have someone different who would be 
a sort of surprise. Oh, well, I can always get 
Frank Jones—they’ve had him several years— 
but ‘Why, Bud, what’s the matter?” 

Bud had had such a sudden and wonderful 


right,” he spluttered as Dad slapped him on the 
back. “I just had an idea. F know a swell Santa 
Claus!” 
“Who is it, Bud?” Mother asked, puzzled 
“It’s a surprise, even for you and Dad. 
Wouldn’t that be all right? Please.’* Bud’s voice 
was vety eager. 
Mother smiled thoughtfully. “Why, I think 
that would be fun—if you are sure your Santa 
(Please turn to page 20) 
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PARTANS 


Harrison was looking at his Christ- 
mas tree with happy eyes when his mother 
gave him the bad news. 

The tree was not very big, but it was just 
what he thought a Christmas tree should be. He 
had helped his father choose it from hundreds 
of others in Pleasanton. For several years he had 
helped decorate their tree, and it seemed to him 
that turning a beautiful evergreen into a spark- 
ling Christmas tree was a wonderful beginning 
for the holiday fun. Sometimes he had put a 
glistening fairy at the top, other times, a white- 
robed angel. This year, he chose a crystal star. 
He believed he liked the star best, for it made 
him think of Bethlehem and the shepherds tend- 
ing their flocks and the Baby Jesus lying in the 
manger with only the long rays of light from 
the star pouring down on Him to tell people 
everywhere that all men are brothers. David 
liked to think of himself as a child of God and 
of every man and woman and every boy and girl 
as related to him because they, too, are children 
of God. 

So, on the second day before Christmas, he 
sat on the floor and looked up at the glistening 
star and the shining streamers of tinsel that were 
like ice and snow on the green branches and 
the colored lights and ornaments, and he thought 
that nothing could keep this Christmas from be- 
ing the best one he had ever had. The tree made 
the whole room so gay that he seemed to be in 
a world of beauty and goodness. 

That was before his mother came in with the 
letter she had taken from the snow-covered mail- 
box on the highway. 


Christmas 


Show-off 


By Lawrent Lee 
Copyright 1954 by Erma and Vera Waltner 


Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


She had finished reading it, and ther 
was a little pucker between her eyes tha 
told David she was uneasy. He studied 
her anxiously. 

“Everything all right, Mother?” he asked, 
She nodded, but the pucker between her eyes 
did not smooth away. 

“My old friend, Aileen Parks, is coming tp 
spend today and tonight with us. She’s on he 
way to St. Louis for Christmas and feels vey 
much alone. They'll wait at the hotel in Pleasa- 
ton till your father can pick them up.” 

David's good spirits rushed out of him, like 
water through a sieve. ““They’” meant Mrs, Park 
and her nine-year-old son, Benny. They had: 
habit of arriving without invitation and wit 
little warning, just as they were doing now. 
David’s mother did not worry much about them, 
because she had known Mrs. Parks so long and 
liked her so much; but David suspected that his 
father’s welcome was like his own—given to 
please David’s mother. 


Benny’s coming meant David would probably 


have trouble, for Benny thought he knew mor 
than anyone else and was always showing of. 
Once he had started a grass fire that threatened 
the whole countryside. He usually forgot things 
he was supposed to do and did things he was no 
supposed to do. So, having him as a guest wa 
not a happy prospect. 

Still, since his mother was looking at him 
searchingly, David said, “Nothing can spl 
Christmas for us, can it?” 

His mother laughed a little ruefully. “You 
don’t sound overjoyed, Son. But maybe youl 
feel better when the Sloan children get here. You 
haven't forgotten they're coming to dinner, have 
you?” 


“No,” said David. “It was dandy of you t0 
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invite them. And I'll do the best I can to see 
that Benny has a good time. Everyone else, too!” 


That was not easy. First, Benny got into 
David’s closet and found the gift David had 


[wrapped and tied for his mother—a beautiful 


blue scarf to match her new blue hat. Tearing 
open the package was not enough to suit Benny; 


¥ he told Mrs. Harrison about it. He told, too, that 


David had wrapped a can of dog food for small 
black Bige; and he teased about it until David 
felt that his joke was silly. It was hard to keep 
the spirit of Christmas when Benny took every 
chance to ruin it; but David did not give up, 
even after Benny’s accident with the mince pies. 

During the morning, Mrs. Harrison had baked 
two mince pies that smelled so spicy and good 
that David’s mouth watered; and he thought 
how pleased his friend Red Sloan would be that 
evening when dessert was served. Red always 
said that nothing was so good as mince pie; and 
Red’s cousin Coralee and his small sister Anne 
seemed to agree. But they never got a chance 
even to taste those pies! While they were cool- 
ing, Benny went prowling to find them. He 
opened doors and: climbed onto chairs. In his 
search, he upset the pies, and they fell face down 
on the floor. 


But what happened later disturbed David . 


a fat old fellow in a stuffy red suit can come 
down your chimney!” 

“Just because you can’t do things is no sign 
no one else can,” David said. “Now stop show- 
ing off, and tend to your own business.” 

“You ought to take her outside,” Benny per- 
sisted, “so she can see how little your chimney is.” 

David felt a hot surge of anger; but he re- 
minded himself that Benny had no father to 
teach him how to act, as most boys have. He 
tried to make excuses, but he could not keep the 
edge off his words when he said, “If you want 
in the game, come on.” 

Whether he could get Benny to stop teasing, 
he did not know. He thought of Bige. Even 
with the snow falling and the house filled with 
the tempting fragrance of cooking food, Bige 
chose to lie snug and safe in his hideaway under 
the back steps rather than to play with Benny! 

“Coming?” David urged him. 

Benny rose. 

“Someone ought to show her your chimney,” 
he mumbled; but he went with David. 

‘One game followed another, and time passed 
pleasantly until Mrs. Harrison started hunting 
(Please turn to page 24) . 


more. While Red and Coralee were looking ata *.. 
new book on airplanes that David’s cousin had 
sent him for Christmas, David decided to see 
what Benny was doing. He found small Anne 
on a cushion in a corner, stiff backed and tear- 
ful. Benny squatted on the floor in front of her. = 

“You never saw Santa Claus come down the 4 
chimney, and you never will!” he declared in a #9 
superior way. 

Anne did not cry, but she 
said in a high, unhappy 
voice, ‘“You’re a bad boy! I 
wish David would. make you 
go away.” 

“Benny,” said David, “‘let’s 
play table tennis. You and I 
can stand Coralee and Red.” 

Benny hesitated. It seemed 
hard for him to decide 
whether he would rather 
tease Anne or play with the 
older children. 

“Anne’s so dumb!” he 
said to David. “She thinks 
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Christmas 


A Read-Aloud Story SUIPprise 


By Georgia Tucker Smith 


Copyright 1954 by Georgia Tucker Smith 


2FT* WAS THE night before Christmas, and wee 
Peeky mouse 

Said, “Listen! What's going on in this house? 

It's midnight, and everyone should be asleep.” 

And out of the hole he went, creepity-creep. 

And before he was through even looking around, 

Squeaky was right at his heels with a bound. 


“Let's go downstairs,” Squeaky said. know what? 
They’re having a party down there, like as not.” 

So when it grew quiet, downstairs they both went, 
Stopping to sniff as they caught a new scent. 

“That comes from the living room—yum,”’ Peeky cried 
As he reached the first floor, Squeaky right at his side. 
“Looky,” said Peeky. He looked long and hard. 
‘What's that tree doing here? It should be in the yard. 
There are lovely things growing on this one—just look.’ 
He paused in surprise after each step he took. 

“There are cookies and candy and popcorn and such, 
And other nice things we perhaps shouldn't touch.” 


“Look, there’s a mouse—a strange mouse,” Squeaky said, 
“What's he doing here? He should be home in bed.” 
“Hello!” Squeaky said, “Do you live in this house?” 
‘“Ha-ha,” Peeky laughed. “He's a toy rubber mouse, 

And there’s a toy truck and a doll and a book 

And some bedroom slippers—small, felt ones—just look! 
I’m hungry,” said Peeky. He climbed up the tree 
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And nibbled on most everything he could see. 
And Squeaky, still right at his heels, did the same. 
“This is fun,” Peeky said. ‘‘Aren’t you glad that we came?” 
But just then they saw two bright eyes in the dark; 

And looking around for a good place to park, 
Slip-skid-ker-zizz, Peeky went through the air. 

He didn’t stop running till he reached the stair. 

And Squeaky, not knowing just which way to go, 

Jumped into the slipper and crept to the toe! 

““Mi-aow,” said the cat with a rightabout face, 

As if she were pondering which mouse to chase; 

And seeing the toy mouse there in plain sight, 

She pounced upon it with a mi-aow of delight. 

“Squeak,” went the rubber mouse. “Mi-aow,” said the cat. 


“She's never tasted a tough mouse like that,” 

Thought Squeaky. “I wonder where Peeky can be; 

I wish he were safe in this slipper with me. 

That old cat will stay here till morning, no doubt, 
Watching and waiting for me to come out. 

I'll sleep here all night.” He curled up in a heap, 

And in two winky-blinks, he had gone fast asleep. 
Peeky crept home just as slick as you please 

And dreamed of a tree simply loaded with cheese. 
While Squeaky, next morning, still in his strange bed, 
Awoke with a start when a happy voice said, 
“Bedroom slippers—how nice! They're for me, I declare.” 
Squeaky felt his warm bed lifted up through the air; 
And as he peeked out into two round blue eyes, 

“A mouse, a wee mouse!” the voice said in surprise. 


“Santa brought it to me; it’s a toy one—what fun! 
And I don’t have to wind it. Just look at it run,” 
She exclaimed as Squeaky jumped out with a squeak, 
So frightened he knew he would shake for a week. 
Quick as a wink, he whiz-zzed to the hall 

And bounced up the steps like a wee rubber ball. 
At the top of the stairs, he stopped with a, “Whew! 
I hope that cat thinks I’m a toy mouse, too. 

I missed a nice feast, but I’m lucky at that; 

Mother says curiosity once killed a cat. 

The next time I hear a strange noise in the night, 
I'll mind my own business and keep out of sight.” 
And as he crept quietly into his nest, 

He whispered in Peeky’s ear, ‘Mothers know best.” 
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igs MANY lands and in many places, from 


lofty towers of great city churches to the. 


small slender spires of roadside chapels, Christ- 
mas bells will ring out their glad reminder of 
that heavenly song of “peace on earth, good 
will toward men.” 


It was a starry night nearly two thousand 


years ago that the heavenly choir sang the in-. 


spiring and loved words: “Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, good will toward 
men. 

The world was old even then. It was old be- 
cause of its worn-out beliefs and staid customs; 
it was old because of its wrong thinking and its 
continued ways of wrongdoing. The Israelites 
were hard pressed for it was at that time that 
Caesar, Emperor of Rome, gave the command 
that each person under his rule should go to the 
city or town from which his family had come 
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Bells 


By Bula Hahn 


and there register his name upon the tax list. 

It was in Bethlehem that good King David 
had been born and had lived as a boy many 
years before. Many people who traced their 
kinship back to the line of David came_from 
the country round about to register their names. 
Bethlehem—"'the city of David,” as it was some 
times called—was a small town. Soon all the 
inns were filled with people. Homes that could 
care for guests took in friends and relatives to 
lodge. It was said that not another bed could be 
found in all the town. ‘ 

Because they were of the house of David, 
Joseph, a carpenter in Nazareth, and his young 
wife Mary traveled from their humble home 
to Bethlehem to put their names on Caesars 
tax list. It was late when they arrived, weaty 
and tired after their long journey. Being unable 
to find a bed, they were thankful for shelter in 
a stable where the owner had placed clean straw. 


_ In the streets and on the corners, men stood 
and talked far into the night. Many of them 
would probably have to sleep on the ground 
under the trees. So they grumbled and com 
plained. It had been more than seven hundred 


years since the good prophet Isaiah had told’ 


their ancestors that from the line of David, the 
Lord would send a Savior into the world to 
teach the people how to live better. Upon His 
shoulders would rest a new kingdom, and of 
that kingdom there would be no end. The Saviot 
would be called the Prince of Peace. 
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That promise had been handed down from 
father to son, from one generation to the next. 
During that time, many nations had risén and 
flourished, decayed and fallen. Many wars had 
been fought, but the wars had not ended 
trouble for the people; the wars had only in- 
greased their sorrow and want. So, for more than 
seven hundred years the people had waited. 
watched, and prayed for the promise to be ful- 
filled. But they were tired of waiting and watch- 
ing and listening. They did not know that from 
ast experience should come the faith of the fu- 
ture, that out of the old the new is born. 

The night was calm. The pale moon shone. 
Stars sprinkled the sky. Silence finally settled 
over the little town. The 
people slept. 


they lay there, trembling with fear, an angel 
appeared before them and said: “Fear not: for, 
behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, 
which shall be to all people. For unto you is born 
this day in the city of David a Savior, who is 
Christ the Lord.” . 
The shepherds were filled with wonder and 
amazement at the angel’s words. And to help 
the shepherds find the Savior, the Prince of 
Peace, more easily, the angel said: “And this 
shall be a sign unto you; Ye shall find the babe 
wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in a man- 
ger. 
With faces still to the ground, the astonished 
shepherds waited in silence. Then without warn- 
ing, the air was filled with 
heavenly music, and_a multi- 


On a hillside above Bethle- Jesus’ Birthday tude of angels sang: “Glory 
hem, a group of shepherds By Doris Wilder to God in the highest, and 


kept watch over their sheep. 
The shepherds were good 
men who gave much time 


I'd like to put a present 


on earth peace, good will to- 
ward men.” 
When the music had ceased 


to humble thoughts in the | Upon our Christmas tree and the angels had gone, 
long hours they spent in the And mark the card, “To Jesus, the shepherds slowly rose 
open. Under the stars at With lots of love from me.” from the ground. They looked 


night, they often talked to- 


at each other, their hearts 


gether about God, remem- Byt He will know I love Him ‘htilling with the wonder 


bering His goodness, His 
mercy, and His love toward 
men. Because of their quiet 


If Iam very good, 
Do all I can for others 


of their experience. In their 
ears still echoed the heaven- 
ly music; and breathlessly, 


life, the shepherds thought And act the way I should. they repeated the words of 


of many things that men in 


the angel: “A Savior is born 


noisy, busy cities had little [ll do my best on Christmas in the city of David, a Savior 
time to think about. And at To make His birthday glad who is Christ the Lord.” 


that time of night, they 
probably were the only ones 
awake in the little town of 
Bethlehem or the country 
round about. 

The shepherds rested on the ground. The 
day that had just passed had been much like 
many other days they had spent with their 
flocks. Then suddenly they saw an unusually 
large, bright star in the sky. They sat up, wide 
awake now. In all the nights they had watched 
over their flocks on that same hillside, they had 
hever seen this star. 

They had to shield their eyes with their hands 
to watch the star because of its brightness. As 
they watched, the hillside where they sat was 
flooded with light. Because of the unusual 
brightness around them, they were frightened, 
and fell down with their faces to the ground. As 
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“Let us now go even un- 
to Bethlehem, and see this 
thing which is come to pass, 
which the Lord hath made 
known unto us,” they cried together. 

The light from the star lighted their way as 
the shepherds hurried toward Bethlehem. As 
they neared the town, they saw the star resting 
over a lowly stable. Inside that stable, Joseph 
and Mary were tenderly watching over their 
newborn Son, whom they had named Jesus. The 
Babe was wrapped in swaddling clothes and 
was lying in a manger filled with fresh straw. 

“The Savior!” one of the shepherds cried. 
“The Savior!’ the others echoed. Then the 
shepherds told Joseph and Mary all about the 
unusual experience they had witnessed on the 
hillside. They may even have hummed the tune 

(Please turn to inside back cover) 
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HE frosty old man is here again, [Theme 
Heigh-ho! Heigh-ho! Hei 
The frosty old man is here again, The me 
Heigh-ho! Heigh-ho! Hei 
He carries a bag of wind and sleet, He pin 
He thunders along the gusty street, But he 
And he covers the earth with a winding shed And he 
The frosty old man is here. The me 
The jolly old man is here again, The lit 
Heigh-ho! Heigh-ho! Hei 
The jolly old man is here again, The lit 
Heigh-ho! Heigh-ho! Hei 
He lifts the skiers upon the wing, - | He wil 
The sledders laugh, and the skaters sing, |He wil 
And over the snow the sleigh bells ring; | Inthe 
The jolly old man is here. The lit 
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|The merry old man is here again, 

Heigh-ho! Heigh-ho! 
The merry old man is here again, 

Heigh-ho! Heigh-ho! 
He pinches the toes of girls and boys, 
But he fills their hands with Christmas toys, 
g sheaf And he blesses the world with a joyful noise; 
The merry old man is here. 


The little old man will go some day, 
Heigh-ho! Heigh-ho! 
The little old man will go some day, 
Heigh-ho! Heigh-ho! 
He will steal away, and we suppose 
ing, |He will brighten the reindeers’ red, red nose 
ing; | Inthe wonderland of the Eskimos; 
The little old man will go. 
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Bud Brings Santa 
Claus 


(Continued from page 11) 


Claus is reliable. I am respon- 
sible for providing one, you 
know.” 

“Oh, I’m sure he’s reliable,” 
Bud assured her. “And he'll 

make a perfect Santa, too. You 
can give me the costume, and 
I'll see that he gets it.” 

“That outfit is so large any- 
one can wear it by stuffing it 
with pillows,” Dad said. 

“Good. You'll be surprised.” 

“TI know we shall, too, Bud,” 
Mother replied. “It’s fine of 
you to arrange this, and I can 
hardly wait to see who your 
Santa is.” 

Next morning, Bud bundled 
up the Santa Claus costume 
and took it with him to Mr. 
Christoff's house. He had to 
do some tall urging to get his 
friend to agree to the plan, 
however. The old man _ pro- 
tested that he would not know 
how to do it right and that the 
people might not want him for 
their Santa Claus, but Bud suc- 
cessfully answered all his ob- 
jections. And he finally won 
Mr. Christoff over by telling 
him that the children would 
all like him as well as he did. 

At last, Mr. Christoff con- 
sented. “For the children,” he 
said, “I do it.” 

“Wonderful!” Bud said, and 
the two of them held a short 
conference about plans. 

“Now, you'll be sure and be 
there in plenty of time, won't 
you?” Bud questioned as he 


put on his jacket to go. “You 


have to come in at eight sharp.” 
“Sure, sure. I be there,” Mr. 

Christoff assured him. “You 
know, maybe this be fun.” 

“Of course, it will,” Bud 

agreed. ‘See you tonight!” 


Leaving Mr. Christoff bus- 
tling around and chuckling 
happily to himself, Bud raced 
home to do some last-minute 
Christmas tasks. He could 
hardly wait for evening to 
come. 


But that night, Bud was al- 
most sorry he had thought of 
the whole idea, for when he 
looked out the door for the 
tenth time at exactly eight 
o'clock, there was still no sign 
of Mr. Christoff or his old car! 
Bud could not believe that he 
would let them down, but what 
else could explain his not be- 
ing there? 

Coming back into the warm, 
brightly decorated church base- 
ment again, Bud met Mother's 
worried eyes and shook his 
head unhappily. Mother had 
started slowly toward the plat- 
form to explain when there 
was a sudden clatter of hoofs 
outside. A moment more, and 
Santa Claus strode in, pow- 
dered from head to foot with 
the soft snow that was falling. 


And what a Santa Claus he 
was! Though his great beard 


was made of cotton, the white 


hair that stuck out around his 
red cap was obviously real; 
and he filled his bright-red cos- 
tume with very little extra pad- 
ding. He was jolly and friend- 
ly, and his booming laugh rang 


out frequently as he read the 


names on the pile of presents 
under the tree and handed the 
packages to the boys who were 
scurrying to deliver them. 

Bud lingered a moment un- 
til he saw that Mr. Christoff 
was doing all right. With the 
protection of the costume, he 
was not too shy to be his jolly 
self. In fact, he seemed to be 
having a wonderful time, with 
the children clustered around. 


Then Bud slipped outside, 
guessing from the clop-clop of 
a horse’s hoofs that he had 
heard that for some reason Mr. 
Christoff had ridden one of the 
two big horses he kept to haul 
wood. Sure enough, Dolly was 
standing outside. Bud led her 
to the neighbor's stable. (They 
were at the party, and he knew 
they would not mind.) He un 
saddled the big mare, gave her 
some hay, and dried the snow 
from her thick hair with hand- 
fuls of straw. That done, he 
hurried back to the church 
basement just as Mr. Christof 
was calling the last names. 


“Merry Christmas, and good 
night!” Mr. Christoff cried. He 
was starting toward the door 
to leave just as he had come 
when Mrs. Tilton hurried for- 
ward to stop him. “Please, 
Santa,” she said warmly, tak- 
ing his hand, “won't you stay 
and have some _ refreshments 
with us?” 

“I—I_ be happy to,” Mr. 
Christoff stammered, shy now 
for the first time. “But I must 
change the clothes, or the little 
ones, they will wender.” 

“Of course,” Mother agreed, 
“Bud will show you where you 
can change.” 

Eagerly, Bud led Mr. Christ 
off to the choir room, where he 
took off the costume, revealing 
an old-fashioned but beautiful- 
ly pressed suit. 

“You take care of Dolly, 
don’t you?” Mr. Christoff ques 
tioned anxiously. And_ seeing 
Bud nod, he added, “I knew 
you would think of that.” 

“What happened?” Bud 
asked as he folded up the cos 
tume. 

“The old car, it would not 
start. I saddle up old Dolly 
and come anyway, but a little 

(Please turn to page 22) 
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By Joanne Alton Riordan 
Nut Bread (1 loaf) 


1 well-beaten egg 
1 cup brown sugar 
1 cup sour milk 

2 cups flour 


lf teaspoon salt 

V4 teaspoon baking powder 
1 teaspoon soda 

Y/ cup chopped walnut meats 


¢T TOW lovely!” Mrs. White exclaimed as the children put 
the last ornament on the Christmas tree. “Thank you for 
trimming it.” 

“It was fun!’ Anne exclaimed. “I think I'll be a Christmas- 
tree trimmer when I grow up!” 

“The beauty of that job would be that you’d have lots of va- 
cation time—fifty-one weeks a year!’ Larry said. 

“We'd better wash our hands now,” Susan reminded her 
friends. “Mother promised she’d show us how to make nut bread 
so we can each make something for the Christmas dinner at home.” 

As the children prepared for their lesson, Mrs. White explained 
to them about “quick breads.” 

“We call these breads quick breads because they are quickly 
and easily made. One of their characteristics is that the top crust 
often cracks as the bread is baking. The crust browns before the 
center has completely risen, and then the center breaks through the 
crust. Nut bread is a quick bread, and slices better when cold. 

“I have the recipe here, and we'll need these utensils: rotary 
beater, measuring cups, measuring spoons, nut chopper or knife, 
flour sifter, large bowl and spoon, loaf pan about 5 x 9 x 214 
inches, and waxed paper. 

“Susan, will you preheat the oven to 350 degrees and line the 
loaf pan with waxed paper? Larry, you may beat the egg and 
brown sugar together thoroughly. Add sour milk and beat well,” 
Mrs. White directed. 

“T’ll chop the nut meats,” Anne offered. 

“Fine. Susan, now you may sift flour, salt, baking powder, and 
soda together. Add the mixture to the batter.” 

“Then we stir in the nuts,” Anne said, “pour the batter into the 
loaf pan, and pop it into the oven!” 

“That wasn’t hard, was it?” Mrs, White asked. “In forty minutes 
we'll test the bread by sticking a toothpick in it. If the toothpick 


~ comes out clean, the bread is done. If the toothpick is sticky, we 


leave the bread in five more minutes and then test again. It should 
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be done in 40 to 45 minutes,” 
“Oh, I can hardly wait to 
taste Susan cried. ‘‘Let’s pile 
the packages under the tree 
while we're waiting for our nut 
bread to bake! Christmas is a 


lot of fun!” 


Bud Brings Santa. 


Claus 


(Continued from page 20) 


slower. I do not too bad, eh?” 

“You did fine,” Bud an. 
swered warmly, ashamed that 
he had doubted his friend even 
for a minute. “Everyone wants 
to meet you. But say,” he 
added, as they opened the door 
of the choir room to go out, 
“don’t take any dinner invita. 
tions for tomorrow. We'd like 
to have you at our house.” Bud 
was sure Mother would ap 
prove. - 

“Thank you so much,” Mr. 
Christoff said softly, his face 
alight with happiness. “You do 
so much for me, Bud. II 
think maybe this be the best 
Christmas ever.” 

“T think so, too,” Bud agreed. 
And as they stepped out into 
the roomful of warmhearted 
people who were waiting to 
get acquainted with Santa 
Claus, Bud echoed Mr. Christ- 
off’s words, “The best Christ- 
mas ever!” 


Miracle for Elizabeth 


(Continued from page 6) 


Elizabeth nodded; then het 
eyes followed Mrs. Reeves’s 
gaze, and she found herself 
looking at the older figure of 
the Christ Child nestling among 
the tissues of a big box. “Oh, 
Mrs. Reeves!” she cried, clasp- 
ing her hands before her hope- 
fully, “do you think—could we 
—oh, I’m afraid to ask!” 
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“Could you use that figure 
of the Christ Child for your 
geant?”” Mrs. Reeves -sup- 
plied for her, understandingly. 

“Oh, yes. May we?” 

“Why, yes; I don’t know 
why not, do you, dear?” She 
turned toward Mr. Reeves, and 
he smiled broadly. 

“I think it is an excellent 
idea!” he said. “We might just 
give it to the school to have on 
hand for such occasions.” 


“Oh, would you?” Eliza- { 


beth’s voice was like a bell. 

“Wrap it carefully in the tis- 
sue, and you may take it home 
with you now,” Mrs. Reeves 
told her. ‘“But be careful not to 
drop it!” 


“Be careful not to drop it!” 
Mrs. Reeves’s words repeated 
themselves again and again in 
Elizabeth’s mind as she made 
her way home through the 
snow. When she reached her 
bedroom at last and laid the 
figure of the baby Jesus gently 
on her bed, she breathed a sigh 
of relief. 

When she had taken off her 
coat and scarf and mittens, she 
unwrapped the doll carefully 
from the tissues and crossed to 


-the dresser with it cradled in 


her arms. As she held it just so, 
snuggled against her breast, the 
chipped place hardly showed at 
all. Looking at herself, she 
smiled, and a warm and won- 
derful glow of satisfaction 
filled her heart. Miss Minever 
had been right. Sometimes the 
tiniest cog in a piece of ma- 
chinery could be very impor- 
tant. She, a mere prop girl, had 
now found the last thing that 
was really necessary to com- 
plete the pageant. With this 
beautiful figure of the baby 
Jesus in her arms, blonde, blue- 
(Please turn to page 26) 
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Muniature Christmas 
Trees 


- 
Lo 


HESE small Christmas trees may be used for mantel, table, 
or window decorations. They are quickly and easily made and 
are very attractive. 

You will need the following material: Pieces of board ap- 
proximately 4 inches square; a few nails, long enough to go 
through your wood and hold your tree securely; twigs from your 
evergreen tree. These may be from any kind of evergreen, but for 
best results choose twigs most resembling miniature trees. 

For decorating your tree, you will want the following: Flour- 
and-water paste, cotton, and artificial snow or colored sugar used 
for decorating cakes. 

First, saw your board into 4-inch squares, or you may be able 
to get small pieces from your local lumberyard. The size does not 
matter so long as they will hold your tree upright without tipping. 

Place your wood across two solid supports and drive your nail 
through the center until the head is even with the surface of your 
wood. Now, holding your twig firmly, force it down onto the nail, 
so that it stands upright. 

Now it is time for the decorations. Mix a tablespoon of ine 
with water to make paste. Cover the wood under your tree with the 
paste and smear some on the branches of your tree. Take small 
dabs of cotton and press them into the paste, covering the entire 
wood base. Small dabs of cotton on the tree look best and will 
stay in place better. Sprinkle artificial snow or the colored sugar 
on the cotton, and your tree is finished. 

If you would like a star on top of your tree, get a box of star 
stickers from your ten-cent store. Moisten two of these and paste 
together on the tip of the tallest branch. 
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Christmas Show-off 
(Continued from page 13) 


Anne. The child had disap. 
peared! 

“T’'ve looked everywhere for 
her,” Mrs. Harrison said, pale 
and worried. “And it’s storm. 
ing outside!” 

Everyone began hunting for 
Anne. Everyone, even Benny, 
was worried. Her snow suit 
was gone. David, Red, Mr. 
Harrison, and Benny got ready 
to go outdoors. It was snowing 
harder than ever, and the wind 
was high. They found Anne's 
tracks crossing the porch; but 
in the open, they were wiped 
out by the rush of the wind. 

“T'd telephone home and ask 
Mother and Dad if she’s there,” 
Red said in an uneasy voice, 
“but they went to Pleasanton 
and won't be back yet.” 

“She couldn’t get there- so 
soon,” said Mr. Harrison, “‘and 
besides, she couldn’t find her 
way in this storm. I wonder 
what made her go out alone!” 

David said nothing, but he 
thought he knew. She must 
have gone out td look at the 


chimney—to see if Santa Claus — 


could get down it. But she 
could have seen nothing. Even 
the roof of the house was hid- 
den in swirling snow. 

Red and Mr. Harrison hur- 
ried down to the lane that led 
to the highway, but David 
circled the house, and Benny 
followed. When they passed 
the back steps, Bige came out 
from under them. He got in 
front of David and_ barked. 
When David paid no atten 
tion, the dog set his teeth in 
David's coat sleeve. 

“He’s biting you!’ Benny 
cried, backing away. 

“No,” David answered, sud- 
denly realizing that Bige was 
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trying to talk to him. “He 
knows something about Anne 
that we don’t.” 

“Poof!” scoffed Benny. “No 
dog knows more than I do.” 

“He may be showing off— 
just like you,” David said stiff- 
ly. “But I'm going to make 
sure.” 

David let Bige pull him to- 
ward the steps. He got down 
on his knees and stared into 
the darkness under them. He 
could see nothing, but it 
seemed to him that he could 
hear breathing. 

“Anne,” he called. 

No answer came. 

He crawled into the shadows; 
and Bige began barking again. 

“Be still, Bige,”” came Anne’s 
soft voice. “Come here. I’m 
afraid.” 

David was so relieved to 
know she was there, safe, that 
he laughed out loud. 

“What’s- funny?” Benny de- 
manded. “I’m worried.” 

“I’m not any more,” David 
answered over his shoulder. 
“Go tell the folks Anne’s here, 
and we'll be right in.” 

“Huh,” sniffed Benny. “Just 
like a girl!” But he hurried 
away. 

“Anne,” David called, “‘let’s 
crawl out of here.” 

The little girl hesitated; but 
at last, she said tremulously, “I 
like to be with Bige! But I'll 
come if Benny won’t tease me.” 

“He won't,” David prom- 
ised. ““He’s sorry now. Besides, 
Anne, no one can tease us or 
spoil things for us if we don’t 
let them.” 

His own words comforted 
David, for they made him feel 
that his Christmas would be as 
happy as he himself made it. 
Benny was leaving in the morn- 
ing; but if he did not and if he 


(Turn to inside back cover) 
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Christmas Manger 


Scene 


By M. Mable Lunz 


UT ALONG the fold between the cover and the bottom of 

two egg boxes, the kind that has three rows of four eggs. 

From the corner of one box cover, cut a triangle. To do this, meas- 
ure 31/, inches from the corner of the box (Fig. 1). 

Cut a Christmas scene of Mary and Joseph and the baby Jesus 
from a Christmas card. Pictures that show full-length people stand- 
ing or sitting are best. The figures should be about four or five 
inches tall. Cut the bottom of the picture straight across, so as to 
leave a base on which to set it. Paste a folded piece of cardboard 
to the bottom of the back of the figures (Fig. 2). 

Take the other box top and measure five inches from the top 
corner on the inside of each side of the cover. Cut in from edges 
just to box bottom, at five-inch point. Then cut the edges off around 
the rest of the box (the shaded area in Fig. 3). Fold flat section up 
at the five-inch point (line marked “fold” in Fig. 3) to make a 
base for the stable. With two-inch pieces of masking tape or Scotch 
tape, secure the sides to the base. 

Set the triangle cut from Figure 1 on the top and secure it with 
masking tape at the back and at each side. Trim off the edges of 
the triangle where it meets the sides so that it will fit smoothly. 

Paint flat inside section of triangle and background light blue 
or some other light color. Paint floor, sides, roof, and back brown, 
using poster paint. Let dry thoroughly. 

Cut a star from extra pieces of the box and paint it yellow. 
Glue it to the top of the front edge of the roof of the stable. 

Glue the cardboard standard on back of the picture to the floor 
inside the stable. 

This manger scene makes a nice decoration for the mantel. 
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What Can 


HE Christmas season is 

drawing near, amd you 
WEE WIsDOM readers are busy 
preparing surprise packages to 
put under the Christmas tree for 
your loved ones. Wouldn't it be 
fun to put under the tree some 
little gift that will bring hap- 
piness to your pet, such as a new 
collar for your dog, a new cush- 
ion for your kitten, or a new 
bathing dish for your bird, and 


Your Pet Do? 


let your pet share in the joys of 
the Christmas season ? 

Send your letters about your 
pets to WEE WispoM, Lee's 
Summit, Missouri. Be sure to 
give your name, age, and ad- 
dress. 


Dear Editor: 1 have a small black 
dog named Pepper. She is only two 
years old, but she is quite smart. 
She will lie down and roll over, 
say please, sneeze, sit up, and shake 
hands. When the milkman comes, 
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she always is there to go with him, 
One time yi! ap got into the truck 
with him and rode to the corner. 
She is always at the window waiting 
when my father comes home at 
noon.—Frances Geitzler. 


Dear Editor: 1 have a parakeet 
named Andy. He is fourteen 
months old. He belongs to me, so 
I have the responsibility of training 
him. I have trained him to come 
to my head, to walk up and down 
a seesaw ladder, and to stay ona 
perch-and-mirror set. Andy loves to 
walk up and down on a silver 
platter, eating birdseed. As he 
walks, he plays with his reflection 
on the platter. I have a lot of fun 
training him, and I enjoy him a 
great deal—Elaine Anderson. 


Miracle for Elizabeth 
(Continued from page 23) 


eyed Sharon Mumford would 
make the most beautiful Mary 
that anyone had ever seen. 

Elizabeth was beaming with 
happiness the next morning as 
she made her way toward Miss 
Minever’s desk. Her mother 
had given her a soft, blue baby 
blanket to wrap the figure of 
the little Jesus in; and when 
the folds were” drawn up 
against the head, the chipped 
place did not show at all. 

“You've done a splendid job, 
Elizabeth!” Miss Minever said 
that afternoon, looking over the 
props that had been gathered 
together under Elizabeth’s di- 
rection. “I’m very, very proud 
of you! I’ve learned you're a 
person who can be depended on 
to do what is set before her, and 
to do it right. If I’m ever ina 
spot, I’ll know where to turn!” 

Pride swelled Elizabeth's 
heart at her words. “And I'll 
do my best to help you out!” 
she promised, laughing. But it 
was a promise she wished two 
days later that she had never 
made. 
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“T can’t, Miss Minever, I just 
can’t!” she told her teacher 
fifteen minutes before the cur- 
tain was to go up on Friday 
night. “I'd do anything else in 
the world for you, but I simply 
can't go out there before all 
those people!” 

“But you're the only one to 
do it, Elizabeth,” Miss Minever 
pleaded. “All the other girls 
who are tall enough have their 
special parts that they must fill. 
You can’t let the pageant flop 
at the last minute!” 


“It will flop whether I play 
the part or not,” Elizabeth half 
moaned. “I’m just not an ac- 
tress, that’s all, Miss Minever.”’ 


“We can do anything we are 
called upon to do,” Miss 
Minever told her, “if we really 
want to do it. Tell yourself that 
you will do it for the honor and 
glory of the Christ Child, and 
that will give you the courage 
you need.” 

“I—T’ll try,” Elizabeth man- 
aged. 

“For the honor and the glory 
of the Christ Child!” Elizabeth 
murmured softly over and over 
as she slipped into the long. 
blue robe and knotted the 
darker blue cord about her 
waist. But nothing seemed to 
help, really. “Oh, why did the 
Mumford’s car have to slide 
into a ditch at the last minute 
—just as they were on their 
way to the program?” she asked 
herself. “Or why couldn’t 
something have come up at 
home so I wouldn’t have been 
here tonight?” 

She had been busy attaching 
silver angel wings to the shoul- 
ders of the girls in the chorus 
when the telephone message 
came from Sharon’s father that 
it would be impossible for them 
to get to the school in time for 
the pageant. None of them had 
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When Santa Comes 
By Jean Conder Soule 


When Santa comes on Christmas 


Day 

What will the jolly old man leave— 

A ---- to blow, a ---- to beat, 

Some candy - - -- - for a Christmas 
treat, 

A ---- to dress, a ---- to ride, 

A ---- -- --- --- with surprise 
inside, 

Some ------ to build a house so 
tall, 

A pair of ------ , a rubber - - - -? 


Oh, I’ve been very good all year; 

So now that Christmas time is here 

When Santa comes on Christmas 
Eve, \ 

What will that jolly old man leave? 


Let’s Go Sleigh Riding! 
By Adelaide Brookins 


Ding-a-ling! Ding-a-ling! 

Hear the merry sleigh bells - - - -. 
Sleigh is waiting just outside; 
Would you care to take a ----? 


We'll ride through a big snowstorm, 
Wear some clothes that are real 
Up and down the street we'll go, 
Sometimes fast and sometimes - - - -. 


Laughing,. shouting, full of glee, 

We shall very happy - -. 

Ding-a-ling! Ding-a-ling! 

Hear the merry sleigh bells --- -. 
(Answers inside back cover) 


been hurt in the mishap, but 

they could not get there in time. 

Could Miss Minever possibly 

get another girl to take Sharon’s 
art? 

“It would have to be me!” 
Elizabeth moaned miserably as 
Miss Minever patted her shoul- 
der and gave her a little shove 
through the wings toward the 
manger in the center of the 
stage. “I’m the homeliest, lank- 
iest girl in the class, and my 
hair's so black and _ straight. 
Sharon looked beautiful, real- 
ly beautiful, with her pretty 
blonde hair shining like a halo. 
I'll never do; I'll never do!” 

With trembling knees she 
knelt before the straw-filled 
manger, while Miss Minever 
made a final adjustment of the 
white shawl around her head. 
“Steady, now!” Miss Minever 
urged. “Remember, you are 
Mary, calm and full of joy at 


the sight of your new-born 
Son!” 

Elizabeth did not reply. “For 
the honor and the glory of the 
Christ Child!” she repeated 
once again to herself. Then she 
bent her head and gazed down 
on the sweet-faced figure of the 
baby Jesus in the blue blanket, 
resting upon the straw. How 
happy she had been to find it! 
How adorable it was! She re- 
membered how she had cradled 
it in her arms that afternoon 
before her dresser mirror, how 
she had rocked it gently to and 
fro, trying to imagine what a 
joy it had been to the real Mary 
to hold her little Son on that 
first Christmas night so many 
years ago. Then, without fully 
realizing that the curtain had 
gone up, she reached out and 
gently lifted the little plaster 
Christ Child and held it against 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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Good Words 
Booster 


Club 


Dear Boys and Girls: 


Christmas Day is the birthday of Jesus, God’s love gift to us. God 
sent His Son to earth so that by His teaching and example He could 
show us how to find God within ourselves. When we find God, we find 
that God is love. 

On Christmas Day we think about God’s love and show our love for 
Him by being kind and giving gifts to others. The Christ mind is in us, 
as it was in the baby Jesus. As we show love toward others, the Christ 
in us grows and we become more like Jesus. 

The purpose of the Good Words Booster Club is to help boys and 
girls think loving thoughts, speak loving words, and do loving deeds, 
not only on Christmas Day but every day in the year. If you would like 
to become a member, write to Barbara Benson, WEE WIspOoM, Lee’s 


Summit, Missouri, and ask for an application form. 
Each gift we give, each gift we receive, each thought we think, each 
word we speak, we bless with thoughts of love. And God is blessing us 


with a happy Christmas. 


Joyfully and lovingly, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara: At our club meet- 
ing today, we repeated The Prayer 
of Faith and talked about the club 
pledge and motto. Eddie read his 
letter that you sent to him. We all 


liked the poem about “Smiles,” _ 


and we said it together. Mother 
read some poems and a Bible story. 
We had lunch and played some 
games. Next meeting we are going 
to visit our newspaper office to see 
how a newspaper is printed. 
—Stephen. 


Thank you, Stephen, for tell- 
ing us about the happy, help- 
ful meeting of your local club. 


Perhaps there are other read- 
ers who would like to organize 
a local Good Words Booster 
Club with a group of friends, 
his family, or a class at school 
or at Sunday school. Write to 
me of your plans, and I shall 
be happy to send you a folder 


of suggested directions and as 
many application forms as you 
think you will need. 


Dear Barbara: 1 played a _— 
solo at the festival, and before I 
started to play, I was very nervous. 
Luckily, I remembered The Prayer 
of Faith. Before I went up to play, 
I kept saying it over and over, es- 
pecially the line: “God is my 
strength, unfailing, quick.” By the 
time I went up to hs. I had lost 
all nervousness, and I rated third in 
the playing —Susan (Canada). 


You had done your part, 
Susan, by practicing your solo 
until you knew it well. When 


you prayed, nervousness was re- 


lieved, and you were able to 
remember perfectly all that God 
had helped you to learn. God 
always expects us to do our 
part, and then we can trust Him 
to do the rest. 


Dear Barbara: \t is nearly time 


for Christmas! Oh, how I love the 
hurry and flurry! The wrapping 
of presents always thrills me im- 
measurably. Yet, in this joyous 
hurry and flurry, we should pause 
to remember that Christmas time is 
when the world received the great. 
est gift of all—Jesus, the Christ, 
—Bobby. 


It is good, Bobby, for all of 
us to remember to take a little 
time from the hurry and flurry 
“and with the hands of prayer 
prepare the house that is your 
heart.” Then we are happier 
than ever as we remember that 
God is love and that the 
candles and Christmas _ trees 
and gifts all stand for the love 
of God—the love that Jesus 
came to help us know and un- 


derstand. 


Dear Barbara: Thank you for the 
beautiful poem about love. My 
mother gave me a frame the-other 
day, and I am going to copy the 
poem and frame it. I would cut it 
from the letter, but I save all the 
letters you write me. I find that by 
being a Booster I get more out of 
life than ever before. I try to say 
The Prayer of Faith every night. 
—Mary Ann. 


We are glad, Mary Ann, that 
you liked the poem and letter 


‘about love. These lines from 


the poem are good to remem- 
ber at this busy Christmas time: 
“Love is gentle; love is sweet, 
love has willing hands and 
feet.” 
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Dear Barbara: 1 have a plan for 
being 2 Good Words Booster all 
the time. I call it my Food Thought 
for the Day, and this is how it 
works: After I say my morning 
prayers, I take out a notebook and 
tell my mother the best or nicest 
thing I did the day before, and 
she writes it under the correct date 
on a page in the notebook. Then 
she reads me the nice thing I did 
the day before; and at the end of 
the week, she reads me all the nice 
things I've done for a week. I 
find a suitable picture in a maga- 
zine or make a drawing or a cut- 
out to illustrate the best thing I've 
done all week. A scrapbook of 
these good things, I call my Scrap- 
book of Food Thoughts.—Maré. 


Sharing with us your inter- 
esting plan for being a Good 
Words Booster all the time is 
a most wonderful and helpful 
gift. We do thank you, Mark, 
and we are eager to begin our 
own Food Thought for the 
Day scrapbook. 


Dear Barbara: One day in school 
we were having a very hard 
reading assignment. Everyone in 
the class was having trouble. I 
had been looking for a certain kind 
of sentence in the story for about 
five minutes. I was just about to 
give up when I suddenly thought, 
“Now, Nancy, why don’t you use 
your faith?” 

So I prayed that I would find the 
sentence I was looking for. Then I 
started again, and on the next page 
was the very thing I wanted. 

The same thing happened when 
I was trying to think oF the answer 
to a reasoning problem in arith- 
metic. If only we would remember 
to use our faith, wouldn’t our world 
be wonderful ?—Nancy. 


Our world is wonderful, 
Nancy. We know that God has 
planned to give us more good 
than we can know or ask for. 
You had faith that God-Mind 
was active in your mind. When 
you prayed, you opened the way 
for God to work in your mind 
and to direct you in your study. 
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THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


(Adapted) 


God is my help in every need; 


God does my every hunger . 


feed; 
God dwells within me, guides 
my way 
Through every moment, night 
and day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. 
All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 
God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 
God is my strength, unfailing, 
quick; 
God is my all, I know no fear, 
Since God and love and Truth 
are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus 


PEN PALS 


This column gives our readers 
(under 13 years of age) an op- 
portunity to know one another 
better. Among the names 
printed here we hope you will 
find the pen pal you have been 
looking for. We especially in- 
vite our foreign readers to send 
in their names. 


Crescent Travis (12), Secor Rd., 
Mahopac, N.Y.; Jon Ahrens (12), 
3461 Harrisburg, Pittsburgh 4, Pa.; 
Janet V. Heinle (12), Rte. 2, Box 
21, Hebron, N. Dak.; John Heyes 
(9), 33 Greenbank Dr., Edinburgh 
10, Scotland; Jill M. Abbott (10), 
Caira Postal 7202, Sao Paulo, 
Brasil, S. America; Delores 
Nawigijick (10), Lillie St., Sanatos, 
Ft. William, Ont., Canada; Kevin 
Wells (12), 240 Waimea Rd., 
Bishopdale, Nelson, New Zealand; 
Christel Mokle (12), Werse 12A, 
St. Mauritz bei Munster, Germany, 
U. S. Zone; Gloria Samaroo (12), 
Gasparillo P.O. via San Fernando, 
Trinidad, British West Indies. 


Miracle for Elizabeth 
(Continued from page 27) 


her breast. 

A hush fell upon the audi- 
ence. Then the angel chorus 
sounded sweet and clear behind 


“her, and she was no longer 


afraid: 

“Joy to the world! the Lord is 
come; 

Let earth receive her King; 

Let ev'ry heart prepare Him 
room, 

And heav’n and nature sing 


“You were beautiful, simply 
beautiful, darling!” Miss Min- 
ever told her happily after 
the performance. “Your face 
was shining with the most 
wondrous light. No one could 
possibly have done a better job 
than you did.” She put her arms 
around Elizabeth and held her 
close for a moment. “You'll 
never forget this night or the 
lesson you've learned,” she 
added softly. “Remember? I 
told you that with the help of 
the Christ we can do any- 
thing we are called upon to do. 
It is true, Elizabeth—the Fa- 
ther never asks more of us than 
we can perform.” 


Elizabeth did not reply. The 
fact that she had so successful- 
ly played the part of Mary was 
still too wonderful to believe. 
She felt like a new person from 
head to foot. “Love works 
miracles!” her mother had al- 
ways told her, and now she 
knew that it was really true. 
Her love for the little Christ 
Child that night had made her 
strong and beautiful and un- 
afraid. And it would keep her 
that way for the rest of her life. 
This was a Christmas that she 
would never forget. She would 
keep the glowing, beautiful 
spirit of it in her heart forever! 
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The Holy Christ Child 
By Michael Walton (10 years) 
Elmore, Minn. 


Proud parents were Joseph and 
Mary; 

Gifts to their Son the Wise Men 
did carry. 

There shone a very bright star 

That was seen by shepherds near 
and far. 


A glow of light shone around His 
head 

As He lay in His manger bed. 

A bright light shone around, 

In the sky and on the ground. 


Yes, everyone came— 
The healthy, and even the lame. 
That night everyone was happy and 


gay— 
Now, the date of His birth we call 
Christmas Day. 


Teeka Wayne 
By Michael Roszelle (9 years) 
Grand Junction, Colo. 


I have a little birdie; 
His name is Teeka Wayne. 
Boy, does he start squawking 
When it starts to rain. 


Beautiful Sky 


By Beverly Van Vorst (10 years) 
Colon, Mich. 


When I look up to the sky, 

I see the clouds passing by; 

When I wake = every morning, 
I see the sun so high. 

When nighttime falls, 

I see the moon giving its light 
And the stars shining bright. 
The sky is so blue 

That I’m telling you 

The sky is a beautiful sight! 


Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


God, bless our home at Christ- 
mas time 

And the friends with whom 
we share it; 

God, bless the food before us 
spread 

And the loved ones who pre- 
pared it. 


Christmas 
By Georgia Dexter Green 
(9 years) 
Corinth, Ky. 


I’m looking forward to the twenty- 
fifth, 

Wishing you lots of Christmas 
gifts; 

Santa Claus will bring them all— 

A shiny wagon and a big red ball. 


Night 
By Evelyn Roudenbush (11 years) 
Hialeah, Fla. 


The wind is whispering through the 
trees; 
The stars are twinkling merrily; 
The moon is throwing a. silvery 
light 
Over the world in sheer delight. 
Birds are sleeping in their nests; 
The world has settled down to rest. 
The dew is falling on the ground; 
Fairies are dancing round and 
round. 

Down to the earth comes an echo- 
ing strain 

From angels singing a soft refrain; 

The heavens glow with a soft, pale 
light. 

God is with us through the night. 


Santa Claus 
By Linda Brauman (9 years) 
Yréka, Calif. 


Santa lives way up North 
Where it is very cold. 

To slide down all the chimneys, 
He must be very bold. 


Why We Have Christmas 
By Elizabeth Helen Duncan 
(9 years) 
Niagara Falls, Ont., Canada 


Men were cruel in those olden days, 

And God did not like their wicked 
ways. 

He sent His Son down to earth, 

And chose December for His birth, 

Mary He wanted His mother to be; 

A beautiful, faithful young woman 
was she. 


To Bethlehem they went to pay 
their tax, 

But the crowds! The crowds were 
there in packs! 

A stable was left, the only place, 

But a look of relief was on Joseph's 
face— 

A shelter for Mary; on clean, sweet 
hay 

Would be the only place for the 
Babe to lay. 


And that night Mary brought forth 
the Child, 

So small and dear, so meek and 
mild. 

Wise Men with ere came from 
countries afar, 

Following, trailing, watching the 
star. 

Shepherds, watching their flocks by 
night, 

Saw a glowing, shining light. 


Sore afraid and shaking 7 were, 
But an angel’came in a dazzling 
blur— 
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His image they saw, and then his 
face, 

His beautiful wings, his gown, his 
grace. 

He spoke to them gently, said the 
Savior lay 

Under the star in Bethlehem. 


“Ye shall find Him in a manger, 
asleep on the hay, 

The dear little Savior,” and he 
faded away. 

But other angels came to sing in 
the light 

Of the beautiful star, lighting up 
the night. 

So that is why we have Christmas 
Day— 

Because of the Savior asleep in the 


hay. 


My Hobby 
By Martha Huff (12 years) 
Frostburg, Md. 


Corresponding with pen pals 
Is really lots of fun. 

If you do not believe it, 
Just try writing one. 


Getting mail-from pen pals— 
I like nothing better. 

I just can hardly wait 
Until I get the next letter. 


Each writes a different way— 
In Jamaica, Canada, and Eng- 
land. 
Each sends a different message— 
From Africa, Greece, and New 
Zealand. 


School 
By Kathryn Gayle Porter 
(8 years) 
Glenns Ferry, Idaho 
I like to go to school 
To learn the golden rule. 
I want to study hard, 
To get a good report card. 


Jesus Christ 
By Mary Jane Upright (10 years) 
Colrain, Mass. 
Jesus Christ, my Savior, 
I need Him every day. 
In my work and in my play, 
I need Him night and day. 
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Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for May, send it 
now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 

Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under thir- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 
We regret that we cannot re- 

turn unused contributions. 


The House of Coon 
Holler 


(Continued from page 9) 


earn the money. We bought 
the flag. We bought the pic- 
ture. We can make a meeting 
place out of it—a community 
center. I know we can!” 

“We sure can,” Callie said 
quickly. “Oh, Jo Ann, how'd 
you ever think of it?” 

Mrs. Stevens looked at the 
girls sadly. “It sounds wonder- 
ful, but I don’t think we could 
ever make that much. The 
board expects the building to 
bring several hundred dollars, 
maybe a thousand.” 

“I don’t care if it’s a mil- 
lion,” Jo Ann burst out. “We 
have to save Coon Holler!” 

“Why couldn’t the orchestra 
give a big concert and charge 
admission and sell things to 
eat?” Daniel asked excitedly. 

“And we could make other 
things to sell, too—like aprons 
and pillowcases and pot hold- 


‘towels and make pot holders,” 


ers. It could be kind of like a 
bazaar, and we could have it in 
time to sell Christmas gifts.” 
Callie slid out on the edge of 
her seat. 

“All us girls can hem tea 


Bama cried. 
“And I could make a quilt 
from the bright pieces of my 
so lovely dresses,” Vlasta said. 
Bill got to his feet, his chin 
up and his shoulders squared. 
“Boys could make things, too 
—like birdhouses and little 
shelves. You know, Mrs. 
Stevens, I believe we can do it.” 
“T believe we can, too,” Ken- 
neth said earnestly. “We'll 
have to work hard and believe 
hard—and never stop—but we 
can save Coon Holler!” 
For a minute you could not 
hear for all the noise and talk- 
ing. Then Mrs. Stevens held 
up her hand, and the room 
grew still again. 
“T’m very proud of you. You 
almost make me believe you 
can do it. But we must remem- 
ber. Lessons come first. I would 
be ashamed if Coon Holler 
pupils went into classes at 
Spring Valley and didn’t know 
their work.” 
“But, Mrs. Stevens, we 
wouldn’t shame you,” Daniel 
said loyally. 
“And even if you worked 
your very hardest to make the 
money,” Mrs. Stevens con- 
tinued, ‘‘you still might lack 
enough to buy Coon Holler. 
Talk it over with your parents 
first and see what they think.” 
It was a quiet little group 
that put away their books and 
started home. The Willicks 
children were so eager they 
hurried on ahead, leaving Jo 
Ann and Kenneth to walk by 
themselves across the meadow. 
(To be continued) 
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Sunday 


I know that through 
Prayer I can reach God at 
any time, day or night. 


7 


Tuesday 


Today I will do things 
for myself, whenever it is 
possible without asking 
for help from others. 
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N THE year 1803, the 

United States acquired from 
France a vast new territory 
called the Louisiana Purchase. 
Much of the territory had not 
even been explored. In order to 
learn something about it and 
the Indians who lived there, 
President Thomas Jefferson sent 
an expedition to explore the ter- 
ritory. 

As leader, the President se- 
lected Captain Meriwether 
Lewis, who had been his private 
secretary. Lewis chose for his 
assistant his red-haired cousin, 
William Clark, younger brother 
of the famous George Rogers 
Clark. 

Their orders were to go up 
the Missouri River as far as pos- 
sible, and then continue west- 
ward. They were to explore the 
new territory and record all the 
information they could about 
the Indians, the animal and 
plant life, the rivers, the moun- 
tains, and any minerals that they 
found. 

The expedition left St. Louis 
in the spring of 1804, and after 
a sixteen-hundred-mile trip on 
the Missouri River, landed near 
what is now Bismarck, North 
Dakota. The trip took all sum- 
mer, and Lewis and Clark de- 
cided to camp there. until 
spring. 

While in the Dakotas, they 
were fortunate in securing as a 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


By Roland Rexroth 


guide Sacagawea, an Indian 
woman. Sacagawea was of the 
Shoshone tribe, but had been 
kidnapped by the Minnetarre 
Indians as a little child and later 
sold to Toussaint Charbonneau, ' 
a French trapper, who married 
her. 

Sacagawea guided the expe- 
dition across the Rocky Moun- 
tains to the Columbia River, on 
which they reached the Pacific 
Ocean in the fall of 1805. There 
they spent the winter. 

In the spring of 1806, the 
expedition started the return 
journey. After crossing the 
Rocky Mountains, they divided 
and came down both the Yel- 
lowstone and the Missouri 
Rivers, joining forces again near 
where the two rivers meet. 
Sacagawea and her husband de- 
cided to remain in the Indian 
country, and left the expedition 
when it reached the land of the 
Shoshones. 

After having been given up 
for lost, Lewis and Clark and 
their party arrived in St. Louis 
on September 23, 1806, com- 
pleting a journey of nine thou- 
sand miles. 

The stamp that we illustrate 
pictures the landing of Lewis 
and Clark at their winter quar- 
ters near Bismarck. Clark stands 
behind Lewis, and behind him 
is Sacagawea. The other man 
is Charbonneau. 
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THIS IS 


IOLANI 


Designed by Carol Barnes 
(10 years) 
Kealie, Kauae, T. H. 


Redrawn for reproduction by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you one under 13 years of age you may submit your drawing of a doll and its wardrobe. A 
letter from a parent or teacher stating that your work is original must accompany your drawing. 
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Christmas Show-off 
(Continued from page 25) 


stayed for the whole holiday 
season, the beautiful green- 
and-silver tree was sparkling 
with light and color. The star 
on its top was gleaming softly, 
reminding everyone of the 
meaning of Christmas. Its 
spirit would be with David al- 
ways if he did not forget to 
keep it strong in his heart. 


Christmas Bells 
(Continued from page 17) 


or a part of the angel’s song. 
Mary listened attentively and 
kept their sayings within her 
own heart. 

Christmas bells still ring out 
the glad tidings that a Savior 
was born in Bethlehem on that 
night long ago. God kept His 
promise to men. Christmas 
bells tell over and over again 
that it is Jesus’ birthday. Not 
only on Christmas but every 
day that we let Jesus’ love 
come into our hearts and abide 
there, we celebrate the birth 
date of Jesus. 

Christmas bells, ring out the 
glad tidings! Ring loud and 
long! “Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, 
good will toward men.” 


Answers to Puzzles 


When Santa Comes 


Horn. Drum. Canes. Doll. Bike. 
Bon. Blocks. Skates. 


Let’s Go Sleigh Riding! 
Ring, Ride. Warm. Slow. Be. 


“On the back of this Wee Wisdom, I suggest 
some children’s books that your friends will like. 
Here are two more gift suggestions. 

“Any boy or girl your own age will enjoy Wee 
Wisdom magazine, and the new serial that starts 
in this December number makes this the perfect 
month to give someone a subscription. I know you 
will want your friends to read every installment 
of “The House of Coon Holler,’ by Olive Rambo 
Cook, and if you send them a subscription to Wee 
Wisdom now, they can do so. A whole year’s sub- 
scription to Wee Wisdom costs $2. 

“For teen-age friends of yours, You magazine 
is the perfect gift. It is especially designed to 
please young people, with plenty of stories, arti- 
cles, pictures, poems, and a Tri-Crostic word puz- 
zle that is really a stumper. And you can send You 
to a friend for a year for only $1. 

“When you order Christmas gift subscriptions 
for Wee Wisdom or You, they begin with the gay 
December number, and they are announced by a 
pretty card with your name on it. Get Mother or 
Dad to help you make out your Christmas order 
and send it in right away to: 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
LEE'S SUMMIT. MISSOURI 


And a merry Christmas to you!” 
Arthur Py 


(His Mark) 
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“If you have not decided what to send your friends for Christmas, 
maybe I can help you with your shopping. Here are nine books that any 
boy or girl will like, and each one of them is priced at only $1! 


THE READ-ALOUD BOOKS 
“Written by Georgia Tucker Smith, these three books contain animal 
stories in rhymed prose. They are large size and have lots of illustrations, 


Crybaby Kangaroo Barky and His Friends 
Barky’'s New Home (new this year!) 


BOOKS OF PIONEER STORIES 


“These three books by Bula Hahn contain exciting stories about a 
boy and his sister who have many adventures in the early West. The 
books are illustrated with pen-and-ink drawings. 


Jet’s Adventures Jet and the New Country 
Jet’s Choice 


A BOOK ABOUT THE SPARTAN CLUB 


“This book by Lawrent Lee contains fourteen fascinating stories about 
the members of the Spartan Club. It is illustrated with silhouette 
drawings, 

Adventures of the Seven Spartans 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS ABOUT PRAYER 


“These large-size books by Bill and Bernard Martin make prayer 
understandable for boys and girls. The books have stories, poems, and 
prayers, and they are delightfully illustrated in full color. 


Thank You, God Teach Me to Pray 
“Send your order for any of these books today to WEE WISDOM, 


Lee’s Summit, Missouri.” 
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